THE FOUNDATIONS  OF PERSONALITY
of Stern. The fundamental tenet of this school is that "every mental func-
tion is embedded in a personal life." In any concrete sense there is no such
thing as a sensation, a perception, a Gestalt, a mental image, a skill, or
intelligence, or knowledge. Nor is there such thing as a motive, a goal,
or a cycle of activity. "There are only people" who may have these ex-
periences, or perform certain acts, or strive toward -some objective. (All-
port, 19373.)
Following Stern more particularly, we may say that the personalistic
thesis emphasizes first of all the "co-ordinating" concept of the Person,
Self, or Ego within whose boundary all motivations, mental processes,
and -overt actions take place. The constant emphasis is on the dynamic rev
lation of the Person 6 to his world. Not only is mental organization itself
determined by the "personal life," but the Person occupies the central
position in all motivations and conscious processes and, obviously, in all
overt action.
In such a system we should expect motivation to be interpreted entirely
in terms of personal strivings and personal goals. And in his discussion
Stern draws heavily upon the whole gamut of concepts relating to the
dynamics of action, such as instinct, impulse, need, disposition, urge, in-
terest, wish, desire, goal-striving, and will. He even employs such mystic
principles as entelechy and "personal energy," whatever these may mean.
Moreover, in terms of drives, the individual not only is reactive to the
environment, but is actually creative and capable of spontaneous behavior.
Therefore intention and planning for the future become significant prin-
ciples in personalistic theory.
In the same vein any sensation or perception, which he recognized as
taking the form of a Gestalt, is meaningless except in terms of the under-
lying Person. Even our concepts of, and experiences with, space and time
have a self-reference, and memory is intimately "embedded in the sub-
stratum of personal existence." Thinking, moreover, develops and func-
tions because of the demands of personal aim. That is, consciousness arises
because of insecurities and attendant tensions within the individual. But
adaptation is not merely passive; the person actually goes out to meet his
world by means of anticipation. There is t;hus a fundamental dynamic
basis for self-development. Stern's interpretation of logical or objective
and of fantasy thinking falls into the same personalistic framework. Logi-
cal thought is decidedly limited in its significance for life; it is too rational,
too impersonal, too removed from the warmth of real living to satisfy us.
Such thinking does not provide us with a full understanding. This can
come only when fantasy is also taken into account. This latter form of
thinking, into which not only ideational processes enter but also feelings,
6 The capitalization of the word person itself serves Stern's and Ailport's purpose of em-
phasizing its essential uniqueness. We follow their practice at this point for obvious reasons.